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SEFER 


According  to  the  Analytical  Concordance  to  the 
Bible,  the  word  "Sefer"  is  taken  from  the  Hebrew 
and  means  "work  of  writing"  or  "book." 
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Reality 


Phony  laughs  fill  the  solemn 

space  where  carelessness  abounds; 

her  hollow  eyes  are  searching. 

A  woman  has  never  lived 

in  a  heart  such  as  hers, 

an  anguished  soul  to  the  say  least. 

To  find  worth,  she  skips  down 
life's  highways  in  her  illusory  world, 
ignoring  blatant  fears. 

When  she  comes  to  a  rock 
in  her  path,  she  will  leap  . . . 
without  the  hand  of  luck. 

Fear  is  a  folly,  and  crying, 

she  reasons,  is  a  great  shame — 

problems,  it  seems  there  are  none. 

She'll  hide  what  she  doesn't 
want  you  to  see  and  continue 
on  living  her  masquerade. 


Heather  Falco 
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Smoke  and  Ashes 


The  embers  flicker 
as  the  smoldering 
cigarette  dances 
with  his  fingers. 

He  draws  it  to  his 
lips  and  takes  a 
long  drag  allowing 
the  smoke  to  fall 
down  his  throat, 
climb  back  up  again, 
and  billow  out  his 
mouth  filling  the 
tiny,  blue  room. 

It  waltzes  over  the  bed, 

touching  the  pillows, 

tiptoes  over  the  solid  oak  dresser, 

and  is  careful 

to  touch  all  of  their 

memories. 

The  smoke  swirls  around 
his  hands  and  halos  around 
her  hair  and  curls  around 
the  doorknob  as  he  flicks  the 
ashes  to  the  cold  floor. 


Sarah  Benton 


The  Man  Who  Could  Take  No  for  an  Answer 


Except  for  the  man  himself,  everyone  knew  that  Walter 
O'Riordan  would  die  young.  He  would  work  himself  to  death  just  like 
his  father.  In  the  shop  by  the  lilting  riverbank  that  was  steeped  in  the 
perpetual  rancor  of  transmission  fluid  he  ripped  open  the  barnacle- 
laden  underbellies  of  boats  and  patched  them  back  together.  He  fixed 
lawnmowers  and  chainsaws,  weedeaters  and  cars;  anything  that 
pumped  gasoline  through  a  set  of  mechanical  veins  obeyed  his  touch. 
The  truth  was  that  Walter  O'Riordan  only  worked  at  night.  This  fact, 
combined  with  a  chronic  anemia,  produced  in  him  a  spectral  appear- 
ance, which,  by  Walter's  acquaintances,  was  often  compared  to  a  hol- 
low tree. 

Penelope  Molina  came  to  town  every  year  at  the  dawn  of 
summer  in  the  back  of  a  dying  pickup  truck,  shaded  from  the  sun  by  a 
washed  out  camper  top  over  the  bed.  She  rode  a  long  way,  breathing 
the  same  recycled  air  as  her  parents  and  two  lanky  brothers.  They 
stayed  until  the  ground  crusted  over  and  the  apples  faded  away  and 
then  left  by  a  different  road  than  they  came  on.  Walter  O'Riordan 
wasn't  sure  how  many  years  she  had  been  coming,  but  he  remem- 
bered the  day  she  followed  her  father  and  one  of  the  lanky  brothers 
into  his  shop  as  the  father  managed  to  tell  him  in  his  Spanish-English 
hybrid  that  he  wanted  an  oil  change  and  a  fuel  filter.  Penelope  Molina 
was  too  thin  to  be  a  great  beauty  but  propped  up  against  the  Coke 
machine  with  restless  hands  and  greasy  hair  Walter  thought  she  had  a 
worldly  charm.  He  looked  at  them  with  feigned  disinterest. 

"Come  back  in  two  hours." 

After  they  disappeared  into  the  afternoon  haze  he  examined 
the  truck  with  a  surgeon's  eye.  With  197  thousand  miles  choked  up 
on  rotting  domestic  parts,  he  knew  its  last  owner  should  have  gutted  it. 
It  wasn't  the  fuel  filter  that  needed  to  be  replaced,  but  the  pump.  He 
wished  he'd  have  told  them  to  come  back  in  less  than  two  hours. 
Less  because  of  the  fuel  pump  and  more  because  the  Coke  machine 
seemed  like  a  face  without  eyes  since  she  stopped  leaning  on  it.  Her 
existence  sparked  in  him  a  nearly  arresting  fascination  that  was  not  so 
much  about  her  as  through  her;  he  was  compelled  to  try  to  fill  the  gaps 
between  them.  In  the  junkyard  that  was  a  proliferation  of  dead  rats 
and  stray  dogs  he  found  a  fuel  pump  that  would  fit. 

When  the  man  came  back  for  his  truck,  Walter  could  only 
perceive  a  sort  of  seasoned  blankness  in  the  thick  air  around  him,  like 
the  requisite  mundaness  of  permanent  scars.  He  glanced  at  the  bu- 
colic inside  of  the  shop  with  a  contented  effusiveness  and  brought  his 
eyes  to  a  slow  stop  directly  on  Walter. 

"Senor,  you  have  fixed  the  truck?" 

"Yeah... thirty-three  bucks,  and  I  put  that  new  fuel  filter  in  like 
you  wanted." 

"This  is  good  work  you  do,  a  good  place...."  The  serrated 
arch  of  his  eyebrow  made  his  forehead  look  like  still-living  leather. 
"It's  an  O.K.  place;  it  pays  the  bills  well  enough."  Walter 
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spent  an  instant  trying  to  focus  on  the  vacant  space  behind  him,  but 
she  did  not  come  this  time. 

That  night  he  gazed  up  at  the  hovering  insects  and  thought 
about  flies  from  here  to  the  swarming,  humming,  dancing  infinity  of  a 
streetlight  in  the  emptiness.  Among  half-finished  seascapes  in  his  loft 
above  the  shop,  he  began  to  reinvent  Penelope  Molina  on  canvas  as  if 
she  was  Jesus'  own  child.  He  had  never  attempted  a  human  subject 
because,  until  now,  he  had  never  found  one  that  endowed  him  with 
the  degree  of  inspiration  he  needed  to  begin.  In  contrast  to  his  previ- 
ous works,  he  would  use  only  the  cheapest  materials  he  could  find. 
Walter  O'Riordan  believed  that  the  only  good  people  in  the  world  were 
poor  and  consequently  could  only  be  realistically  represented  by  the 
rudiments  of  the  trade. 

It  was  a  promising  start;  the  canvas  was  grainy  and  the 
paints  had  achieved  the  desired  thinness.  The  brush  itself  was  aus- 
tere enough  to  have  sprung  from  Calcutta  in  the  days  of  drought.  Slid- 
ing into  a  different  world,  it  was  beautiful  at  first,  like  walking  through  a 
door  that  was  always  open  but  not  always  accessible.  What  Walter 
could  not  understand,  however,  was  why  the  more  he  moved  his 
brush  the  less  the  image  resembled  the  subject  herself.  After  several 
painstaking  attempts  to  represent  her  nose,  he  was  irritated  by  the 
thought  that  he  could  not  paint  her  as  she  was.  What  was  obvious  did 
not  occur  to  him;  he  was  an  impressionist  at  heart.  Observed  from  a 
distance,  beauty  was  evident  but  truth  only  revealed  itself  to  men  who, 
unlike  Walter,  possessed  a  certain  eye  for  detail  that  forces  one  to 
notice  loose  threads  on  the  collar  of  a  shirt.  At  a  barren  hour  in  the 
dark  of  the  morning,  he  stopped  laboring  over  the  portrait.  /  will  leave 
this  day  and  this  minute  forever  and  I'll  take  all  the  breath  and  all  the 
life  with  me.  He  was  too  tired  not  to  believe  every  stroke. 

When  he  studied  it  the  following  day  in  the  two  o'clock  sun 
that  seeped  through  the  moth-eaten  curtains,  he  shifted  it  to  the  cor- 
ner. That  afternoon  he  rebuilt  a  transmission.  Love  of  roses  must 
mean  something  but  love  of  carnations  must  mean  something  better. 
He  thought  about  her  kind  of  women  who  had  passed  through  before. 
Old  and  young,  he  remembered  the  way  they  sometimes  wore  them  in 
their  hats.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Penelope  Molina  was  the  only  one  of 
her  kind  who  wasn't  a  breath  away  from  the  grave  or  the  cradle.  He 
felt  that  these  flowers  must  be  one  of  her  great  passions  and  so,  that 
evening,  he  added  one  to  his  portrait. 

Her  people  always  inhabited  the  dusty  summer  hot  dog 
stands  that  were  burgeoning  goldenrod  to  a  waterless  town.  Walter 
knew  she  sometimes  worked  at  one  by  the  track  where  the  breeders 
ran  their  ponies  on  gray  mornings.  He  had  seen  her  there  before.  For 
several  days,  he  thought  about  her  standing  in  the  shade  of  the  hot 
dog  shack  before  it  occurred  to  him  to  actually  go  there.  So  he  did. 

Stripping  off  his  yesterday  self  to  expose  a  raw  and  porous 
today,  Walter  ambled  up  to  the  stand  with  money  in  one  hand  and  a 
barely  breathing  flower  in  the  other.  He  deposited  them  both  on  the 
gritty  counter.  She  turned  and  smiled.  He  noticed  the  wad  of  bills  in 
her  apron  pocket  and  the  way  the  powdered  sugar  dulled  the  luster  of 
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her  gold  watch. 

"Can  I  get  you  something?"  she  asked  in  a  saccharine  voice. 
She  didn't  have  an  accent. 

"I  want  some  fried  dough." 

"Is  the  flower  for  your  mother?  My  mother  adores  carnations; 
my  father  always  gets  them  for  his  mother  at  Easter."  She  wiped  the 
sweat  away  with  the  back  of  her  hand.  "Do  you  want  this  in  a  box?" 

"Sure,"  he  said,  staring. 

She  packed  it  tightly,  locking  in  all  the  steam  from  the  grease, 
pausing  only  to  glance  at  his  peculiar  gaze. 

"You  look  at  me  like  a  bad  Christmas  present." 

"No,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  was  just  thinking." 

"Anything  else  I  can  get  for  you?"  She  handed  him  the  box. 

"No,  but  thanks  anyhow."  He  stared  for  another  instant.  She 
stared  back. 

"Listen,  my  brother  is  coming  in  to  take  over  in  half  an  hour 
and  they're  having  a  dog  race  at  the  track."  She  nodded  her  head  to- 
wards the  shadow  of  the  lumbering  grandstand.  "You  want  to  come 
with  me?  There'll  be  lots  of  people  since  the  sun  is  breaking  through." 
She  took  the  last  cigarette  from  a  crumpled  package  and  chewed  on 
the  filter  a  little.  "Anyhow,  I'll  be  there  if  you  want  to  meet  me." 

"Yeah,  I'd  like  that."  His  eyes  got  very  narrow  when  he 
smiled.  He  picked  up  the  box  but  left  the  flower  and  walked  home  in 
the  muted  sunlight.  He  did  not  come  back. 


Mandy  Rudloff 
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Homecoming 


Mama  always  told  me 
Once  I  left,  it  would  never 
Be  the  same  coming  back. 

I  remember  times 
When  I  thought 
The  sun  rose  and  set 
In  my  backyard 
And  I  just  knew 
My  lightning  bugs 
Were  the  brightest 
In  the  world. 

But  now  my  room 
Smells  of  dust 
And  old  memories. 
An  aged  prom  corsage 
Sits  withered  and  crackling 
On  my  dresser 
Next  to  a  picture: 

High  school  sweethearts 
Arms  tightly  clenched 
Sure  that  tomorrow 
Would  never  come; 
But  if  it  did 

We  would  still  be  together. 

Sadly,  I  am  reminded 
How  quickly  today 
Becomes  nothing  more 
Than  tomorrow's  yesterday. 


Heather  Pipkin 
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5  O'Clock  Shadow 


Something  of  Late  November 


I  see  it 

In  the  eyes  of  them  who  pass  me  by 
In  the  stillness  of  the  palmetto  trees 
In  the  darkening  of  the  sky 
and  in  the  fading  of  everything  to  gray 

I  feel  it  - 
here  - 

In  the  awkward  chill  of  late  November 
It's  like  the  hearts  of  lovers  unseen  - 
are  crashing  down  tonight 

It's  like  200  Charleston  Christmas  seasons 

are  trying  to  creep 

and  cram 

(and  haunt)  their  way 
into  this  one 

I  am  forced  by  so  much 
Into  hope  -  again 
I  am  lifted  up 

as  it  all  comes  crashing  down 


and  all  I  wanted  was  a  little  peace 


Steven  Walker 
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Vanishing  Spring 


The  twinkle 

of  those  rusted  headlights 
As  they  began  to  slowly  drift 

off  into  the  blackened  night. 

Her  eyes  gazed  slowly 

into  the  room  where  she  too  once  sat 
As  welcome  before  as  she  was  now 

so  perfectly  molded  into  their  family. 

She  remembered  it  well 

as  if  only  yesterday  was  today, 
Smelling  the  roses 

and  fresh  blooms  of  a  continual  Spring. 

She  glanced  down 

upon  the  glossy  remnants  of  her  past, 
The  only  reality 

left  for  her  to  relish  upon. 

But  it  was  not  enough 

it  never  would  be  at  all — 
And  she  realized  this  now  for  once, 

as  she  ended  the  Fall. 


Cindy  Hanna 
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Acting  Lessons 


Beware  of  terra  firma. 

There's  always  a  cosmic  banana  peel  to  slip  on. 

Emotional  pratfalls  in  God's  blockbuster  comedy — Life. 

Like  a  Stooge,  I  won't  learn  to  duck  when  I  see  the  fist  coming. 

So  why  do  you  even  have  to  take  a  swing  at  me? 

Haven't  you  hurt  me  enough  for  one  lifetime? 

Looking  forward  to  future  scenes  with  hope, 

expecting  golden  laughs  and  lines.  .  . 

Not  seeing  in  the  script  that  it  was  one  big  tearjerker  after  another, 

One  huge  farewell  speech  that  I  didn't  even  have  time  to  prepare  for. 

Not  that  it  stopped  me  from  writing  my  own  happy  reunion  scene: 

Flowers!  Running  in  a  sunny  field! 

Sixty  piece  orchestra  in  the  back  ground! 

Well  ...  it  wasn't  the  season  for  flowers,  nor  for  fields, 

and  no  orchestra  was  available 

And  of  course,  you  weren't  there  either. 

Just  me  and  my  persistent  dreams  and  plans 

I'd  cast  you  in  a  pivotal  role  in  my  life. 

Apparently  you  had  other  commitments. 

Hey,  that's  showbiz,  kid. 

So  what  else  can  a  girl  do  in  this  crazy  town? 

I  learned.  I  adjusted.  I  adapted.  I  played  my  role  to  the  hilt. 

Figured  out  how  to  live  without  you  in  front  of  an  audience  of  one, 

Threw  away  a  piece  of  me  to  the  screaming,  raving  crowds. 

Hooray  for  Hollywood. 


Nancy  Shealy 
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The  Overhead  Light  Flickers 


I'd  like  to  know  just 

what  it  is  that 

makes  you  lose  your  soul. 

Does  someone  steal  it 

right  from  under  your  nose, 

or  do  you  trade  it  in 

to  the  local  pawn  shop  for  cash? 

Is  it  this  freedom  you  own 
that  gives  you  the  right 
to  praise  God  in  the  morning 
and  get  drunk  at  night? 

Something  I  once  read  said 
your  beauty  will  flee  you— but 
something  you  said  told  me 
that  tomorrow,  for  some  reason, 
doesn't  really  matter  anymore. 


Eddie  Becker 


Mind  Games 


It  is  the  ability  to  think,  to  reason  and  to  know. 
It  is  the  sight  of  intellect, 
The  center  of  thought, 

And  is  often  distinguished  from  the  body  and  soul. 

Is  one  definition  simply  enough? 

The  mind  is  much  more  than  all  this. 

The  mind  can  be  so  puzzling, 

Where  does  it  come  from? 

How  does  it  work? 

What  shape  is  the  mind? 

What  triggers  the  mind? 

Is  our  mind  always  present? 

Often  people  lose  their  minds. 

Where  does  it  go? 

How  does  it  come  back? 

Does  the  mind  know  things  that  the  body  doesn't? 

Does  the  mind  have  special  powers? 

Can  the  mind  take  control  of  our  body? 

Or  is  it  simply  a  fuel  for  our  body? 

How  should  we  use  our  mind? 

Does  it  need  to  be  exercised? 

Do  we  use  it  often  enough? 

Can  we  stretch  or  flex  the  mind? 

Can  our  mind  be  altered? 

Should  we  allow  our  mind  to  wander? 

How  far  can  the  mind  go?  How  fast  can  it  travel? 

Can  we  abuse  our  own  mind? 

If  you  think  you  can  do  it,  you  can. 

Yet  why  is  it  so  difficult  to  convince  the  mind  of  this? 

Does  the  mind  cooperate? 

Or  does  it  have  a  mind  of  its  own? 

At  the  same  time,  how  can  the  mind  be  so  gullible? 

It  will  believe  anything. 

Is  the  mind  really  ours? 

If  so,  how  come  other  people  can  play  with  it? 

So  many  things  can  influence  or  manipulate  a  person's  mind. 

Is  our  mind  truly  free? 

Or  can  it  be  trapped? 

Will  the  mind  be  there  when  I  need  it  most? 
Or  will  it  go  blank  and  shut  down? 
What  is  the  mind  capable  of? 
The  list  of  questions  goes  on  and  on  .  .  . 
One  thing  is  sure,  the  mind  will  never  die. 
Or  will  it? 

The  mind  is  the  ultimate  guide 

It  helps  us  to  visualize 

And  to  experience  life. 

Sometimes  it  can  be  baffled, 

But  it  can  always  be  expanded. 

Always  remember  that  the  mind  is  a  treasure. 

Do  you  mind? 

Lindsay  MacPherson 
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Slow  Ice 


He  is  getting  older.  He  feels  it  deep  down  every  time  he  en- 
ters the  place.  The  cold  filters  in  through  his  skin  and  sneaks  down 
into  his  joints  reminding  him  that,  at  thirty-six,  he  is  an  old-timer.  The 
boys  get  younger  every  year  and  he  knows,  somewhere  inside,  that 
this  is  almost  too  hard. 

The  knobs  squeak  as  he  turns  them  off,  and  he  stands  mo- 
tionless as  the  last  few  drops  of  warm  water  drop  out  of  the  shower- 
head  and  caress  his  shoulders.  As  he  steps  out  of  the  shower  and 
reaches  for  his  towel,  his  face  freezes  in  pain.  Chris  looks  down  at  his 
bruised  waist  and  wonders  how  much  longer  he  can  do  this. 

Standing  in  front  of  his  locker,  he  begins  to  dress.  His  knees 
are  shaky  after  forty  minutes  of  skating  up  and  down  the  rink,  but  be- 
cause he  played  so  many  minutes  tonight  they'd  pulled  off  the  win. 
Slowly  he  dresses  and,  as  his  teammates  laugh  and  joke  about  the 
night's  victory,  his  face  is  forced  from  a  grimace  to  a  smile. 

"Hey  Chris — you  comin'  tonight?"  Scot  shouts  across  the 
locker  room.  The  twenty-two  year  old  rookie  runs  his  fingers  through 
his  wavy,  black  hair.  He  is  the  only  guy  on  the  team  who  can  skate 
thirty-five  minutes  and  not  be  dog  tired  after  a  night  out  at  Tierney's 
pub.  He  still  thinks  that  spending  the  night  in  a  pub  is  as  good  as  it 
gets.  As  he  watches  Chris's  face  crinkle  up  with  resistance,  he  adds, 
"You  know  everyone'll  be  expecting  you." 

Chris  sits  silently  realizing  that,  while  he  is  proud  to  have 
spent  his  entire  eighteen-year  career  in  the  same  city,  he  is  annoyed 
that  everyone'll  expect  him.  He  know  what  they'll  want — they'll  want  to 
see  his  cuts  and  bruises  and  they'll  want  him  to  say  that  he  knew 
they'd  win  all  along.  He  is  the  captain  after  all. 

After  Scot  wears  him  down,  he  finally  concedes,  and  he  and 
the  boys  ride  over  to  Tierney's.  He  passes  the  turnoff  to  his  neighbor- 
hood with  a  scary  amount  of  regret.  When  they  pull  into  the  parking  lot 
Scot  checks  himself  in  the  mirror,  inserts  a  Breath  Saver,  and  hits  the 
door.  Chris  is  the  last  to  enter  the  small,  packed  pub. 

As  he  walks  in,  the  little  pub  erupts  in  cheers.  His  eyes  blink 
open  and  shut  trying  to  block  the  smoke  from  invading  them.  He  can't 
fight  off  the  choking  cough  as  it  filters  into  his  mouth  and  rolls  down 
his  throat.  As  he  sits  down  between  his  teammates,  before  he  can 
even  order  his  drink,  a  young  redhead  walks  over  and  whispers  some- 
thing in  his  ear.  She  doesn't  care  that  they  don't  know  each  other.  She 
doesn't  even  care  that  he  is  in  love  with  his  wife.  At  some  point  in  his 
life,  the  mere  thought  of  this  encounter  would  have  thrilled  him  beyond 
measure.  Now  all  he  can  muster  is  a  polite  "thank  you,  but  no."  As 
Scot  watches  the  scene  unfold,  he  laughs  and  calls  Chris  an  "old  mar- 
ried man."  He  calls  him  "old." 

Chris  moves  to  the  other  end  of  the  bar  and,  somewhere  in 
the  night,  loses  the  individual  conversations.  They  bleed  together  as 
the  bartender  tries  to  pay  attention  to  all  the  different  stories.  The  mu- 
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sic  flows  over  everything  drowning  it.  It  grows  louder  and  louder  and  he 
can't  hear  any  voices  anymore.  Just  Eddie  Van  Halen's  guitar.  He  waits 
silently  for  a  drink  and,  lost  in  the  stifling  monotony  of  the  bar,  glances  up 
at  the  television.  Through  the  smoky  haze  he  sees  the  highlights  of  the 
game  on  Sports  Center.  He  barely  recognizes  himself  as  he  flies  down 
the  ice  and  slaps  the  puck  over  the  goalie's  right  shoulder  ending  the 
game.  The  crowd  erupts  into  screams,  and  the  team  skates  around  him 
creating  a  ring  of  exuberance.  He  doesn't  know  the  joy  shown  on  the 
screen. 

He  finally  leaves  the  bar  and  hops  into  his  car.  The  air  is  growing 
warmer  but  the  night  still  gnaws  at  his  nerves.  The  chill  rushes  over  his 
face  and  his  bruised  eye.  He  cranks  up  the  car  and,  as  he  turns  the  heat 
on,  the  windshield  fogs  over.  As  he  waits  for  the  defrost  to  work,  he  looks 
down  at  the  picture  of  Kelley  and  his  kids  that  rests  on  the  black 
dashboard.  The  photo  stares  back  at  him  and  he  can't  quite  figure  out 
what  it  wants. 

The  BMW  pulls  silently  into  the  garage.  He  turns  it  off  and,  leav- 
ing his  gear  in  the  trunk,  he  walks  to  the  back  door.  He  slips  the  key  into 
the  lock,  turns  it,  and  opens  it  ever  so  slowly  because  he  knows  Kelley 
and  the  boys  are  asleep. 

As  he  enters  the  house,  he  can't  see.  The  darkness  blinds  him, 
pushing  him  along  faster  and  faster.  He  and  the  dark  have  never  been 
close  friends.  When  he  reaches  the  second  story  of  his  tall,  blue  house, 
he  stops  in  Joe's  room.  He's  left  his  computer  and  TV  on  again.  His  phone 
lies  quietly  on  the  floor  just  out  of  reach  of  his  sleeping  hand.  His  down 
comforter  is  in  a  huge  ball  at  the  end  of  the  bed.  He  walks  over  and  turns 
off  the  computer  and  TV,  hangs  the  phone  up,  and  tucks  Joe  in  for  the 
night.  He  walks  across  the  hall  to  Christopher's  room  and  finds  him  tucked 
in  and  silently  dreaming. 

When  he  knows  his  boys  are  asleep,  he  creeps  over  to  his  room. 
He  sneaks  over  to  his  side  of  the  bed  and  begins  to  undress.  He  is  care- 
less when  he  tosses  his  clothes  towards  the  dresser  that  faces  his  bed. 
His  jeans  fall  on  top  of  the  DVD  player  and  knocks  the  remote  onto  the 
hardwood  floor.  He  stands  quietly  frozen.  She  doesn't  even  stir.  He  very 
carefully  takes  off  his  shirt  and  climbs  into  bed. 

He  settles  in  beside  Kelley.  The  comforter  is  tucked  high  under 
her  arms.  It  is  held  there  quite  securely  and  he  finds  it  hard  to  move  with- 
out moving  her.  He  tries  to  roll  this  way  and  then  that  way  but  realizes  that 
he  can't  without  waking  her.  He  finally  gives  up  and  lays  his  head  on  the 
soft  down  pillow.  She  doesn't  move.  He  rolls  over  into  the  darkness  and 
falls  asleep. 

Around  noon  he  wakes.  He  sleepily  walks  into  his  bathroom.  He 
combs  his  short  brown  hair  down  toward  his  eyes  like  George  Clooney. 
He  tries  desperately  to  cover  the  fact  that  he  is  losing  his  hair.  Some- 
where inside,  however,  he  knows  that  he  will  be  balder  than  his  father.  His 
gazes  down  at  his  bruised,  thick  hands  as  they  pick  up  the  toothpaste. 
They  squeeze  it  out  onto  his  blue  toothbrush.  He  lifts  the  brush  to  his 
mouth  and,  for  the  first  time,  sees  his  eyes  in  the  mirror.  They  are  the 
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same  shade  as  his  father's  and,  like  his  father's  had  done  so  often,  the 
right  eye  was  turning  deep  purple.  As  he  opens  his  mouth  for  the 
toothbrush,  he  sees  the  cut  on  his  lip  and  the  chip  in  his  right  front  tooth. 
He  gradually  opens  up  wide  and  begins  to  rub  the  toothbrush  back  and 
forth  over  his  teeth.  When  he  is  finished,  he  looks  again  at  the  face  in  the 
mirror  and  heads  off  down  the  hallway. 

Walking  down  the  stairs  to  the  kitchen,  he  hears  Kelley  on  the 
phone.  As  he  enters  the  large  kitchen,  his  eyes  watch  her.  He  loves  the 
way  her  eyes  squint  when  she  is  thinking  or  when  the  sunlight  is  too 
bright.  Her  ring  slides  up  and  down  as  she  pushes  her  dark  brown  hair 
back  over  her  ears.  The  phone  rests  between  her  shoulder  and  her  ear  as 
she  brings  a  piece  of  orange  to  her  mouth.  He  watches  her  as  she  moves 
across  the  kitchen  and  notices  the  way  her  jeans  sit  on  her  hips. 

She  becomes  alive  as  she  speaks  to  her  sister.  Her  eyes  shine 
and  her  voice  smiles  as  she  talks  about  Christopher's  first  visit  from  the 
Tooth  Fairy.  Chris  waits  on  the  stairs  hearing  his  favorite  voice  say,  "He 
was  so  proud  that  he  carried  his  quarter  everywhere,  Shel.  Joey  was  awe- 
some. He  didn't  even  try  to  ruin  it.  No,  no — Chris  had  a  game.  Yeah,  he 
scored  it  in  overtime.  Oh,  around  three  this  morning.  I  know.  No,  we 
stayed  home  because  Christopher  was  afraid  he'd  lose  his  quarter  at  the 
Arena.  Yeah,  Joey  invited  his  girlfriend  over  and  we  had  pizza.  Oh,  yeah, 
a  lot  better  than  the  last  one  he  brought  home.  She's  very  polite.  It  was  a 
good  night." 

Girlfriends,  pizza,  and  the  Tooth  Fairy  enter  his  ears  and,  before 
he  can  stop  himself,  he  feels  the  emotion  creeping  up  on  him  again.  He 
walks  towards  the  back  door  to  avoid  the  tears  that  seem  to  fall  away  from 
him  so  freely  these  days.  He  picks  up  his  keys  and  jingles  them  until  Kel- 
ley looks  up  at  him.  He  whisper  "Practice"  and  walks  out  the  door. 

The  warm  May  air  merges  into  the  freezing  arena  atmosphere, 
fogging  up  Chris's  Ray-Ban's.  Before  he  can  get  to  the  locker  room  and 
dress  for  practice,  Scot  tells  him  that  Coach  Williams  is  looking  for  him. 

"What's  up,"  Chris  asks  as  he  walks  in  Larry's  office.  He  finds 
himself  facing  the  great  oak  desk  and  the  hall-of-famer  seated  behind  it. 

"Sit  down,  Chris.  How's  the  family?" 

"Good— good.  Joey's  as  tall  as  me  now." 

"I  hear  Christopher  has  lost  his  first  tooth?" 

"Oh,  yeah." 

"Big  stuff,  huh?" 

"They  are  growing." 

"Look,  you  know  we  want  you  for  another  four.  The  city  loves 
you,  the  team  looks  to  you  for  guidance — you're  the  heart  of  this  team. 
The  general  manager  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  we  are  going  to  give 
you  the  money  you  want.  Now,  I  know  it's  been  hard  since  your  father's 
death  but—" 

"Coach,  I—" 

"We're  prepared  to  offer  you  a  very  nice  signing  bonus  as  well.  I 
know  it's  quite  early  to  be  thinking  about  your  contract,  but  I  want  to  give 
you  plenty  of  time  to  think  it  all  over.  We're  willing  to  give  you  everything 
you  want,  Chris.  You  just  have  to  figure  out  what  that  is,  okay?" 
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He  is  lying  awake  in  the  dark  thinking  about  his  conversation  with 
Coach  Williams.  What  does  he  want?  Another  four  years  on  the  road?  He 
can't  seem  to  remember  the  last  time  he  and  his  wife  went  to  bed  at  the 
same  time.  He  misses  that  but,  if  he  quits,  he's  going  to  miss  that  feel- 
ing— the  feeling  that  surges  up  from  the  bottom  of  your  skates  and  travels 
up  your  legs  and  torso  and  explodes  out  of  your  mouth  when  you  score  a 
goal. 

He  gets  out  of  his  bed,  goes  into  the  bathroom,  and  finds  himself 
standing  in  front  of  the  mirror.  It's  two  in  the  morning  and  he  still  can't  stop 
thinking.  He  looks  at  himself  and  sees  his  father.  He  sees  the  man  who 
died  before  his  induction  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  who  barely  knew  his 
son.  He  tries  a  smile  to  break  this  unusual  face  off  but  sees  only  his  fa- 
ther's chipped  tooth,  cut  face,  and  black  eye. 

The  locker  room  is  unusually  busy.  Everyone  is  running  from 
here  to  there  getting  ready  for  tonight's  game.  He  is  tired  and  he  is  pulling 
the  jersey  over  his  pads.  His  shoulder  is  sore  from  practice  and  he  gasps 
as  the  pain  shoots  down  into  his  hand.  On  the  way  out  to  the  ice,  he  drops 
his  gloves.  The  fire  in  his  shoulder  falls  back  down  to  his  wrist  as  he 
bends  to  pick  them  up.  As  he  stands,  he  walks  straight  into  Scot. 

The  game  is  spectacular.  Despite  the  lack  of  sleep,  Chris  hits 
guys  who  are  inches  taller,  blocks  a  shot,  and  scores  two  goals.  He 
passes  the  puck  like  he  did  when  he  was  twenty-five,  resulting  in  his  best 
game  of  the  season. 

The  locker  room  shakes  with  the  radio  as  the  boys  have  their 
own  little  party.  Chris  walks  out  of  the  showers  and  they  all  turn  and 
cheer.  He  thanks  them,  gathers  his  stuff,  and  leaves  despite  the  protests 
and  the  "What  about  Tierney's?" 

He  gets  into  his  car,  cranks  up,  and  turns  on  the  heat.  Again  his 
window  is  too  fogged  over  to  see.  He  sits  gazing  at  the  picture  and,  when 
he  can't  quite  figure  it  out,  turns  the  radio  on.  He  searches  for  93.7  and 
finally  finds  the  sports  casters. 

"Chris  Hayward — wow.  Whadya  think  Barry?" 

"Well,  simply  put,  he  was  amazing.  You  know  John,  I  haven't 
seen  him  play  this  well  in  a  long  time.  He  played  a  game  very  similar  to 
his  father's." 

"Yeah.  Yeah.  He  was  great  in  the  last  game  they  won  as  well. 
And,  I'll  tell  you,  Barry,  winning  must  be  a  great  motivator  because  this 
team,  a  team  that  is  mediocre  at  best,  beat  the  current  Stanley  Cup  cham- 
pions tonight.  The  captain  produced  a  lot  of  scoring  opportunities  for  his 
teammates — not  to  mention  the  fact  that  he  scored  two  goals." 

"For  once,  we  agree." 

"He  was  a  vision  of  his  dad  tonight,  Barry." 

"Yep.  His  passing  was  a  page  straight  out  of  his  father's  book.  Of 
course,  it's  always  a  bittersweet  remembrance  because,  as  we  all  know, 
soon-to-be  Hall-of-Famer  Christopher  Hayward,  Sr.  was  killed  in  a  car 
accident  earlier  this  year." 

At  the  mention  of  his  father,  Chris  turns  off  the  radio,  puts  the  car 
in  gear  and  heads  home.  As  he  approaches  the  turnoff  for  his  neighbor- 
hood, he  looks  down  at  that  picture.  Again  it  perplexes  him.  He  can't  un- 
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derstand  it  and  drives  past  his  neighborhood  and  straight  to  the  bar. 

As  he  walks  in,  he  is  greeted  by  cheers  and  a  teammate  who 
shouts,  "We  knew  you  couldn't  resist  it!"  He  walks  to  the  bar  and  is 
stopped  by  a  woman  with  wide,  blue  eyes  that  don't  squint  at  all.  She  has 
a  full  figure  and  her  jeans  don't  sit  on  her  hips  correctly.  Her  hands  are 
accented  with  long  acrylic  nails  painted  bright  red  and  she  runs  them 
through  her  long  blonde  curls.  She  waits  for  his  reply  but  Chris,  filled  with 
disgust,  gets  up  and  walks  toward  the  door.  He  leaves  the  bar  and  his 
friends  erupt  in  protest  because,  when  you're  twenty-two,  three  a.m.  is  still 
very  early. 

He  pulls  into  his  drive  and  is,  again,  drawn  to  the  picture.  But 
now,  after  the  game  and  the  memory  of  his  father,  he  is  far  too  tired  to 
think  about  it.  Maybe  he'll  figure  it  out  tomorrow. 

He  slowly  undresses,  being  careful  with  his  shoulder.  His  climbs 
into  bed  and  his  hand  falls  near  the  small  of  her  back.  He  slowly  drifts  off 
to  silent  sleep. 

He  wakes  the  next  morning  and  slowly  crawls  out  of  his  bed.  As 
he  walks  down  the  stairs,  the  bones  in  his  feet  pop  and  sputter.  He  knees 
snap  as  he  finishes  the  flight  of  stairs.  Entering  the  kitchen,  he  sees  his 
family  eating  a  huge  breakfast  for  three.  He  looks  at  his  oldest  son  and, 
for  the  first  time,  really  notices  his  size.  He  is  as  tall  as  his  father  and  al- 
most as  broad.  He  watches  Joey  and  begins  to  take  inventory  of  his  attire. 
He  is  wearing  baggy,  khaki  shorts  that  cover  his  knees.  His  Haro  Bikes 
shirt  hangs  down  to  meet  the  silver  chain  that  connects  his  pocket  to  his 
belt  loop.  His  white  socks  are  pulled  halfway  up  his  shins  and  he  has  on  a 
pair  of  Dave  Mirra  Adidas  sneakers.  Christopher,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still 
in  his  pajamas— a  Detroit  Red  Wings  t-shirt  that  hangs  down,  covering 
most  of  his  skinny  legs  all  the  way  to  his  ankles. 

He  notices  Joey's  gaze  on  him  and  looks  directly  at  him.  Joey's 
lips  curl  up  and  his  eye  flinches.  It  is  completely  black  and,  now  that  he 
has  his  father's  attention,  he  sticks  his  tongue  out  through  the  gap  that  his 
chipped  left  front  tooth  provides. 

"How'd  you  do  that,  Joe?" 

"What?  The  eye  or  the  tooth?" 

"Both." 

"Okay,  so,  I  fell  off  my  bike.  Went  headfirst  into  the  asphalt.  That 
chipped  my  tooth.  I  guess  I  should've  just  stopped  there  because  it  hurt. 
But  Bobby  was  there  and — you  know.  Anyway  he  dared  me  to  try  another 
grind  and  so  I  did.  I  got  up  and  tried  to  grind  down  the  rail  outside  the 
school  that,  like,  turns  right  in  the  middle  only  I  forgot  about  the  kink.  I  hit  it 
and  I  like  started  falling  forward  and  couldn't  stop.  Bobby  says  I  hit  my  eye 
on  my  own  hand.  I  gave  myself  a  black  eye." 

"Another  doctor's  visit,  huh?  He's  getting  pretty  rich  off  you." 

"Yeah,  but  the  eye  made  a  great  picture  on  his  permit,"  Kelley 

broke  in. 

"You  got  it?" 

"Yeah,  I  wish  you  could've  seen  me — I  was  awesome.  I  only  an- 
swered two  questions  wrong.  Bobby  failed." 

He  stays  in  the  kitchen  with  Kelley  while  she  gently  opens  the 
cabinet  doors  and  quietly  stacks  the  dishes  on  top  of  each  other.  She 
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bends  over  and  picks  the  last  few  pieces  of  silverware  out  of  the  dish- 
washer and  places  them  in  the  drawer.  He  sits  silently  picking  at  his  fin- 
gernail waiting  for  the  anger  that  never  comes.  She  finishes  and  softly 
walks  past  him  out  the  door  to  the  garage.  He  sits  there  a  moment  looking 
at  the  dishtowel  she  balled  up  and  threw  on  the  counter. 

She  sees  him  standing  in  the  doorway,  "He  missed  you  yester- 
day." 

"I  know." 

"Yes,  you  know.  But  do  you  realize  what  you're  doing,  Christo- 
pher?" 

She  opens  the  car  door  to  start  her  job  and  sees  the  photo.  "Why 
do  you  insist  upon  carrying  this  horrible  picture  of  us?" 

She  folds  the  photo  as  he  asks,  "Tonight's  the  last  game  of  the 
season.  You  comin'?" 

She  tosses  the  picture  back  onto  the  dash  and  rubs  her  bangs 
back  from  her  face  with  the  palm  of  her  slender  hand,  "If  you  win,  do  you 
go  to  the  playoffs?" 

"Yeah." 

"Great — that's  great." 

He  looks  at  her  expecting  more  of  a  response  but,  instead,  she 
cranks  up  the  vacuum  and  begins  running  over  the  floorboards  of  his  car 
so  hard  that  it  sways  slightly.  He  walks  out  of  the  garage  and  gently 
closes  the  door  behind  him. 

He  walks  into  the  arena  and  the  cold  hurts  worse  than  he  re- 
membered. It  jumps  up  into  his  face  and  snatches  the  moisture  from  his 
eyes.  His  nose  burns  as  the  freeze  passes  through  his  body  and  his 
mouth  dries  up  as  it  slowly  sweeps  through  the  chip  in  his  front  tooth.  He 
walks  into  the  locker  room,  puts  his  gear  away,  and,  reaching  into  is 
pocket,  pulls  out  the  picture  that  had  been  haunting  him.  She  had  said  it 
was  horrible. 

He  examines  the  photograph  and  the  answer  he's  searching  for 
so  desperately  circles  over  him  just  out  of  reach.  He  stares  at  it  begging 
for  the  answer  that  eludes  him.  He  is  beginning  to  feel  defeated  when  the 
answer  finally  drifts  slowly  down  and  melts  into  the  picture  revealing  itself: 
Kelley  is  leaning  against  his  old  Explorer  with  one  arm  holding  an  almost 
undetectable  blue  bundle  and  the  other  outstretched  to  the  camera.  Her 
willowy  figure  is  full  now  and  Joey  is  standing  there  beside  her  in  his  fa- 
vorite Detroit  Red  Wings  t-shirt  that  covers  his  skinny  little  legs.  His  arms 
are  reaching  out  to  the  cameraman  and  his  lips  are  trying  to  form  the 
words  "Come  on,  Daddy!"  He  stares  at  the  picture  a  moment  longer  and 
has  to  fight  the  sinking  despair  that  is  leaping  up  to  his  throat.  He  gently 
tapes  the  picture  to  the  outside  of  his  lucky  water  bottle. 


Continued  on  page  48 
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My  Mountain 


With  its  expanded  height  and  mass 
My  mountain  will  always  rise 
I  will  conquer  the  rocky  paths 
And  climb  up  and  reach  the  skies. 

I'll  climb  like  there  is  no  tomorrow 
I'll  lay  it  on  the  line 
I'll  climb  through  pain  and  sorrow 
I'll  climb  it  rain  or  shine. 

Then  I  will  conquer  the  rocky  paths 
And  climb  until  I  reach  the  skies. 

I  climb  to  the  nearest  peak 
I  get  to  the  edge  and  I  stop 
I  am  tired,  pale  and  weak 
But  I  know  I've  reached  the  top. 

I  have  been  here  a  thousand  times 
I  have  heard  the  wolf  cries 
I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
The  glory  of  the  skies. 

My  mountain  will  always  rise. 


Lindsay  MacPherson 


Breaking  Waves 


The  waves  slowly  drift  upon  the  shore, 
Like  the  sun  gently  hides  behind  the  clouds. 
Leaving  behind  beautiful  shades 
Of  rainbow  shells,  almost  buried  in 
The  moist  sand. 

Children  run  fiercely  onto  the  waves 
That  are  crashing  in  front  of  them. 
Mother  Nature  doesn't  budge  for  the 
Fragile  children. 

The  strong  waves  follow  the  same 

Path  upon  the  shore,  taking  back  the  entrenched 

Rainbow  shells. 

Children  fling  themselves, 

With  a  tremendous  fall, 

Hoping  that  the  waves 

Would  hold  them  up  like  a  hammock 

In  the  breeze. 


Katie  Staubes 
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Mountain  Stream 


The  Starry  Night 


Mystical,  magical  sky — 
sprinkled  with  vibrant  specks  of  fire 
and  a  thumbnail  that  fights 
the  twilight's  blackness. 

Mysterious  dark  figures 
cast  shadows  on  a  single  town, 
where  only  a  few  candlelit  windows 
dimly  illuminate  still,  empty  streets. 

Uncivilized  winds,  swirling, 

are  howling  their  loneliness 

to  the  desolate,  wind-stripped  hills — 

barren  and  dark,  forgotten. 

Chanting,  creaking  with  age, 
a  melancholy  grandfather  clock 
distantly  hums  and  groans  alone, 
droning  in  the  midnight  hour. 


Heather  Falco 
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The  Candle 


Its  flame  illuminates  the  darkness, 

highlighting  rough  edges. 

Burning  transparent  blue  at  its  heart, 

blending  into  bright  crimson  at  its  head. 

Flickering  and  waving  following  the  wind's  direction, 

mimicking  a  stalk  of  wheat  bending  in  an  October  sky. 

Falling  slowly  closer  and  closer  to  its  end, 

using  all  the  energy  bestowed  by  its  maker. 


Its  flame  illuminates  the  darkness, 

highlighting  rough  edges. 

Guiding  in  times  of  distress,  and  darkness, 

providing  a  lighted  path,  direction,  comfort  with  its  glow. 

Spilling  the  fluid  of  life  to  its  feet, 

creating  ridges,  peaks,  and  valleys,  on  its  smooth  body. 

Whistling  gales  of  change  quelch  its  life, 

conquering  its  glimmering  beauty,  defeating  its  purpose  of  existence. 
It  can  and  will  be  rekindled,  to  continue  its  job, 
illuminating  the  darkness  and  highlighting  rough  edges. 


Matthew  Scott 
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Fantasy 


It  seemed  as  if  all  hope  were  lost, 
All  roads  towards  her  dream,  ending, 
Her  hopes  and  dreams  slowly  abolished, 
Like  the  wrinkled  beauty  of  time. 

It  all  began  so  wonderfully, 

Late  night  parties,  midnight  mixers, 

The  picture-perfect,  fantasy  life, 

Everything  so  identical  to  what  she  envisioned. 

Her  dreams  soon  became  reality, 

A  reality  that  was  ever  changing, 

Constantly  unfolding  some  new  leaf, 

Displaying  some  corrupt  aspect  never  imagined — 

The  rage-filled  conversations, 
Scorned  with  a  drunken  mist, 

Which  always  seemed  to  permeate  that  fresh  Southern 

She  smiled  to  herself 

As  she  swung  back  in  the  study  chair 

Dreaming  of  a  life  she  once  new 

While  invisibly  erasing  the  harsh  truths  of  the  present. 


Cindy  Hanna 
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Void 


There  is  a  void. 

This  void  is  so  overbearing 

there, 

no  breath  can  be  taken. 
Darkness  prevails. 
Hope  is  lost. 

The  only  sound  that  can  be 

heard 

is  the 

wailing 

of  voices 

crying  out 

to  who  may  hear. 

But  in  this  void  all  ears  are 

deaf 

to  the  sorrow 
of  others. 

For  the  cries  of  their  own 

hearts 

deafen 

their  ears. 


Charlotte  Bice 


The  Lesson 


I  never  understood  my  father's 
unwavering  affection  for  that  place; 
I  would  stand  by  him  in  the  woods 
that  were  crowded  by  tall  trees, 
violently  interrupted  by  the  rolling  train  tracks, 
and  beautifully  halted  by  the  Broad  River, 
and  I  would  listen  to  him  speak  the  names 
of  each  plant 

loblolly 
dogwood 
water  oak 

with  such  love  that  it  snatched  my  breath  from 
my  chest. 


Sarah  Benton 


White  Lines 


The  white  lines  get  longer 
As  she  impatiently  looks 
At  the  tall  overwhelming, 
Holiday  Inn  signs,  somehow 
Planted  in  the  air  by  long 
Steel  poles. 

With  every  green  number 
Sign  beside  the  black,  hot 
Ribbon, 

She  sees  more  and  more  of 
Those  hotel  signs  that 
Draw  her  bored  attention  to  a 
Higher  level. 

It's  a  dominoes  effect, 
After  one  falls  the  rest  seem 
To  fall  right  behind.  The 
Never-ending  signs  will  only 
End  when  the  white  line 
Grows  shorter. 


Katie  Staubes 


Golden  Rain  (welcome) 


Welcome  to  where  we  bend  spoons 

and  where  we  believe  in  dreams. 

Step  now, 

Out  of  the  reality 

which  offers  electricity 

as  the  reason  for  lightning. 

Here, 

blue  elephants 

are  walking  in  golden  rain. 

Here  nothing  looks  the  same. 

Welcome  to  where  we  bend  spoons 

and  where  we  believe  in  dreams. 

The  night  sky  is  fading 

and  roses  are  falling  to  the  earth. 

Welcome  - 

this  is  where  we  believe. 


Steven  Walker 
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Independence  Day 


She  sits  with  her  feet  tucked  under  her  on  the  couch,  staring 
out  the  window.  The  warm  summer  breeze  pushes  the  swing  back 
and  forth,  and  she  wonders  how  long  it  will  be  before  she's  able  to 
take  it  down.  She  remembers  the  swing  at  her  grandparents'  house 
when  she  was  a  child.  It  was  an  old  tractor  tire  hanging  by  heavy 
chains  from  the  branch  of  an  aging  oak  tree.  She  and  her  cousins 
used  to  take  turns  swinging  and  pushing,  each  time  trying  to  swing 
higher  and  higher.  One  day  some  links  from  the  chain  broke  while  it 
was  her  turn  to  swing,  and  she  found  herself  sandwiched  between  the 
tire  and  the  chains.  She  proudly  told  everyone  the  story  and  wanted  to 
show  them  the  bruises,  but  her  mother  told  her  it  was  impolite  to  pull 
up  your  shirt  in  front  of  people,  even  if  it  was  just  to  show  them  your 
back. 

She's  not  sure  why  she's  thinking  about  that  old  swing.  She 
looks  back  at  the  small,  light  blue  plastic  swing  hanging  by  yellow 
ropes  from  a  board  nailed  to  two  trees,  and  begins  to  cry  again.  She 
and  Mike  hung  the  swing  right  after  Evan's  second  birthday  party,  and 
he  immediately  fell  in  love  with  it.  Each  evening  he  wanted  to  go  out- 
side and  swing.  His  favorite  thing  to  do  was  to  straighten  out  his  legs 
so  she  could  push  him  by  soles  of  his  shoes.  His  laughter  still  rings  in 
her  ears,  his  giggles  of  "Higher,  higher!"  He  had  outgrown  the  swing, 
and  she  had  planned  on  giving  him  a  new,  bigger  one  for  his  next 
birthday.  Those  past  four  years  were  gone  now,  tucked  away  like  a 
faded,  yellowed  book.  She  was  living  now  in  a  week-long  Lifetime 
mini-series  she  couldn't  turn  off. 

The  glass  of  tea  on  the  table  beside  her  was  still  full,  but  the 
ice  was  beginning  to  melt,  and  a  puddle  of  water  had  collected  at  the 
base.  She  looks  back  out  the  window,  without  bothering  to  put  a 
coaster  under  it  so  the  water  wouldn't  leave  a  ring  on  the  table.  It 
didn't  seem  to  matter  anymore.  She  wonders  how  long  she'll  feel  this 
empty,  like  the  swing  swaying  in  the  breeze. 

It  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  her  husband  was  next  door  at 
the  Heirs'  for  a  cookout.  She  told  him  to  go  ahead,  she'd  be  there  in  a 
few  minutes,  but  she  just  couldn't  seem  to  move.  She  wasn't  sure  how 
she  could  see  the  neighborhood  children  playing  and  not  become  en- 
vious of  their  parents.  She  also  couldn't  stand  to  hear  another  "I'm 
sorry,"  "We  know  how  you  feel,"  "We  know  how  painful  this  must  be 
for  you."  What  did  any  of  them  know?  How  many  children  had  they 
lost?  She  didn't  feel  like  pretending  to  be  strong,  and  she  knew  that 
was  a  role  she  just  couldn't  pull  off. 

She  also  knew  if  she  didn't  get  over  there  that  her  husband 
would  come  back  to  make  sure  she  was  okay.  She  told  him  earlier  she 
had  a  bad  headache  and  didn't  feel  like  going,  but  that  she'd  try  to 
drop  in  later  if  she  felt  better.  She  practically  had  to  make  him  go  to 
the  cookout.  She  would  rather  be  alone,  but  he  needed  others  to  help 
comfort  him.  She  knew  he  wanted  to  be  with  his  buddies,  and  that  was 
fine  with  her. 
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She  stood  up  and  walked  stiffly  to  the  phone.  Without  think- 
ing, she  dialed  the  Heirs'  number.  Ruth  Ann  Heirs  was  one  of  her  clos- 
est friends,  and  the  only  one  who  hadn't  called  to  ask  her  forty  times  if 
there  was  anything  she  could  do.  The  voice  that  answered  was  not 
Ruth  Ann's. 

Not  trying  to  be  rude,  but  not  wanting  to  talk  either,  she 
asked,  "Can  I  speak  to  Mike,  please?" 

"Laura,  honey,  is  that  you?  I  keep  telling  myself  to  come  over 
there  and  sit  with  you  for  a  while.  I  sure  feel  terrible  about  what  hap- 
pened. You  and  Mike  just  loved  that  boy  so  much.  We  all  did,  you 
know.  He  was  like  another  grandchild  to  me."  Mildred,  Ruth  Ann's 
mother,  was  trying  to  be  comforting,  but,  like  everyone  else,  Laura 
knew  she  wasn't  sure  just  what  to  say. 

"Well,  thank  you  Mrs.  Mildred.  Thank  you  for  the  flowers  and 
the  casserole.  Is  Mike  nearby?" 

"Yes,  dear  he  is.  You  know,  I  can't  even  imagine  what  you're 
going  through.  I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  if  something  like  that  had  hap- 
pened to  my  children.  And  with  you  that  close  by.  I  know  it  must  be 
terrible." 

No  one  had  said  it,  but  she  knew  it  was  her  fault.  Evan  loved 
to  check  the  mail  with  her,  and  every  afternoon  they  made  their  way  to 
the  mailbox  at  the  end  of  the  road.  They  lived  just  off  a  highway  that 
was  moderately  busy,  mostly  with  local  traffic.  She  had  taught  him  to 
hold  her  hand  and  look  both  ways  before  crossing  the  street.  But  Evan 
was  overly  excited  that  day,  because  he  was  hoping  to  get  a  card  from 
his  grandparents  in  the  next  state,  who  sent  him  a  card  on  every  holi- 
day. Before  she  could  grab  him,  he  let  go  of  her  hand  and  took  off 
across  the  street. 

"Mike  and  I  are  getting  through  it,  but  it'll  take  a  while." 

"Yes,  it  will.  Especially  since  you  saw  it  happen.  I  bet  you 
can't  get  that  out  of  your  mind.  I  know  I  wouldn't  be  able  to." 

The  old  blue  truck  hit  him  before  she  could  catch  him.  At  the 
time,  it  happened  so  fast,  but  now,  thinking  about  it,  she  saw  it  in  slow 
motion,  and  felt  she  should  have  had  time  to  reach  him.  She  can  see 
the  bumper  of  the  truck  hit  his  shoulder,  and  she  can  remember  run- 
ning for  what  seemed  like  forever,  trying  to  reach  him,  screaming  his 
name.  The  she  was  sitting  over  him,  still  screaming,  trying  to  get  him 
to  move,  to  wake  up.  The  driver  was  saying  something,  but  she  can't 
remember  what.  She  can't  remember  what  Evan  looked  like,  though, 
but  that  was  probably  for  the  best.  The  doctors  and  nurses  cleaned 
him  up  as  best  they  could  at  the  hospital  before  she  went  in  to  see 
him.  She  looked  away  after  seeing  patches  of  his  hair  missing,  and 
her  husband  had  to  all  but  carry  her  back  to  the  car. 

"Yes,"  Laura  hears  herself  saying,  "It  was  terrible.  Is  Mike 

there?" 

"I  thought  the  funeral  was  so  nice  though.  It  was  so  touching, 
having  his  favorite  hat  on  him.  He  looked  just  like  he  was  sleeping. 
Well  if  you  and  Mike  need  anything,  just  let  me  know,  you  hear?  Listen 
at  me  standing  here  jabbering  on  when  you  need  to  talk  to  your  hus- 
band. Hold  on,  here  he  is." 
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After  explaining  how  her  headache  still  hadn't  gone  away  to 
Mike,  she  turned  back  to  the  window  and  her  thoughts,  but  they  were 
broken  by  the  high-pitched  laughter  of  the  children  next  door.  She 
knew  the  older  ones  would  be  playing  football,  the  younger  ones  hide- 
and-seek.  Evan  was  the  best  seeker  in  the  neighborhood.  She  used  to 
love  to  watch  him  run,  and  she'd  laugh  as  he  chased  the  other  chil- 
dren, trying  to  tag  them  before  they  reached  base  and  screamed, 
"Olee,  olee,  home-free!"  She  and  her  cousins  used  to  play  that  game 
at  her  grandparents'  house.  The  old  swing  was  always  base.  It  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard,  and  dodging  the  seeker  was  always  difficult. 
She  remembered  how  little  competition  there  was  between  them,  how 
they  only  loved  to  play  the  game.  Evan  was  that  way  too.  When  he 
would  get  tagged  out,  he'd  just  laugh. 

Sitting  alone,  watching  the  sun  set  on  Independence  Day, 
she  wonders  what  she's  going  to  do  with  the  swing.  She  could  just  put 
it  in  the  attic  for  the  next  child  they  have,  if  she's  emotionally  able  to 
have  another.  And  what  about  the  clothes?  Could  she  save  them  and 
put  them  on  another  child  and  be  able  to  not  remember?  She  had  al- 
ways wondered  what  she  did  with  her  time  before  she  had  Evan,  and 
now  she  has  to  figure  out  what  to  do  with  it.  She  realizes  for  the  first 
time  just  how  big  a  part  of  her  life  Evan  was,  how  much  time  she  spent 
with  him,  and  can't  imagine  doing  anything  else. 

After  the  funeral  her  aunt  and  uncle  tried  to  comfort  her  by 
reminding  her  that  after  their  son  Reggie's  death,  they  were  able  to 
recover  emotionally  and  have  more  children.  And  she  knew  her  grand- 
mother had  lost  a  child  at  four  years  old,  though  she  had  never  heard 
her  grandmother  mention  it,  and  she  had  five  more  children  after  that. 
But  Reggie  and  Charles  had  been  sick,  Reggie  because  he  was  born 
without  an  immune  system,  and  Charles  because  he  had  polio.  Evan 
died  because  she  didn't  watch  him  carefully  enough,  or  hold  his  hand 
tightly  enough. 

As  the  house  grows  darker,  she  thinks  she  can  hear  Evan 
running  down  the  stairs.  She  turns  around,  expecting  to  see  him  rais- 
ing the  lid  of  the  cookie  jar.  But  the  kitchen  is  only  filled  with  shadows. 
Neither  she  nor  her  husband  had  moved  the  soccer  ball  from  by  the 
back  door,  or  the  baseball  mitts  from  the  stairs.  Mike  had  just  bought 
him  the  glove,  and  was  teaching  Evan  to  play  catch.  Mike  had  played 
baseball  all  through  high  school  and  college,  and  Evan  wanted  to  be 
just  like  his  dad. 

Wondering  again  what  to  do  with  life  now,  she  wishes  she 
could  just  fade  away.  She  figures  she  can  get  a  job  in  order  to  pass 
the  time,  but  she's  not  sure  what  she'd  be  working  for.  Evan  wasn't 
just  her  child;  he  was  her  life.  Could  she  fairly  love  another  child  with- 
out comparing  him  or  her  to  her  image  of  Evan?  The  questions  con- 
tinue without  finding  answers,  and  she  stands  up  and  stretches  her 
legs. 

Not  feeling  like  doing  anything  but  going  to  bed,  she  heads 
for  the  kitchen.  She  is  stopped  suddenly  when  something  sharp  and 
hard  pokes  into  her  foot.  Looking  down,  she  sees  a  small  green  plastic 
Army  man.  She  looks  at  it  like  it's  something  she's  never  seen  before. 
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Without  moving  it,  she  walks  up  the  stairs  and  past  Evan's  room.  She 
had  closed  the  door  to  his  room  yesterday  because  she  couldn't  bear 
looking  inside  each  time  she  passed  by. 

She  looks  at  the  unmade  bed  as  she  walks  into  the  bath- 
room. The  light  seems  brighter  than  the  noonday  sun  when  she  turns 
it  on,  and  she  closes  her  eyes  as  she  turns  the  water  on  in  the  tub. 
She  looks  into  the  bathroom  mirror,  but  doesn't  recognize  the  face 
looking  back  at  her.  Four  sleepless  nights  have  taken  its  toll  on  her, 
and  she  turns  away  to  avoid  her  image.  The  steam  from  the  tub  wraps 
itself  around  her  as  she  eases  in,  not  even  caring  that  her  hair  is  get- 
ting wet. 

Mike  almost  calls  her  name  as  he  walks  in  the  door.  The 
night  air,  warm  and  sticky  without  the  breeze  to  cool  it  off,  clings  to 
him  as  he  comes  inside.  He  turns  on  the  light,  illuminating  the  dark 
house.  Picking  up  the  warm  glass  of  tea  and  wiping  away  the  pool  of 
water,  he  heads  into  the  kitchen.  Even  before  Evan's  birth,  the  house 
had  never  been  this  silent.  He  switches  off  the  light  as  he  reaches  the 
stairs,  and  shadows  slip  from  every  corner.  He  pauses  a  minute  to 
wonder  why  he  never  noticed  them  before,  then  continues  up  the 
stairs  which  creak  beneath  him.  He  opens  the  door  to  Evan's  room 
and  steps  reverently  inside. 

He  stands  at  the  foot  of  his  son's  bed  for  a  minute  before  sit- 
ting down.  He  thinks  about  the  past  week,  and  then  about  today.  He 
hadn't  wanted  to  leave  his  wife  alone  while  he  went  to  the  picnic,  but 
she  had  insisted,  and  he  was  kind  of  glad  she  had.  He  feels  like  a 
stranger  in  his  own  home  now,  with  all  of  Evan's  stuff  still  like  it  was 
before  he  died.  It  was  like  he  was  at  his  neighbors'  house,  and  their 
son  was  about  to  walk  down  the  stairs  or  in  the  door.  He  senses  the 
walls  closing  in  on  him,  and  he  hurries  out  the  room,  down  the  hall, 
and  through  their  bedroom  into  the  bathroom. 

The  water  in  the  tub  is  now  lukewarm,  and  as  still  as  the 
swing  in  the  yard.  The  faucet  drips,  and  he  wonders  why  his  wife 
hasn't  turned  it  off  completely.  She  has  always  been  so  peculiar  about 
things  like  that.  Now  she  just  lies  there,  staring  into  nothing.  He  sits 
down  on  the  toilet  seat  by  the  tub  and  reaches  out  for  her  hand.  Rai- 
sin-like fingers  wrap  around  his,  and  for  a  while  both  are  silent. 


Angel  Johnson 
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Little  Darling 


Daffodil  hair  and  rose-colored  cheeks 
All  sprouting  from  a  young  child 
Driven  by  those  forces 
Denounced  so  easily  by  modern  society 
Yet  even  tainted  in  some  peculiar  way. 

Purgatory  seemed  a  heaven  such  a 

Long  passage  away  from  the 

Eternal  hell  she  was  forever 

Acquainted  with  as  each  time 

She  sat  there  quietly,  gasping  for  air — 

Every  moment  praying — for  silence  to  save  her,  yet  again. 

Secretly  entrapped  by  the  world 
Too  common  to  suspect  him 
Of  anything  so 
Painful  and  True. 


Cindy  Hanna 
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Carolina  Summers 


He  held  my  small  hand  in  his 

as  we  strolled  down  the  dry  country  road 

in  search  of  the  noisy  little  brook. 

We  swung  our  arms  as  we  walked 

and  I  could  feel  the  shovel-ground  wrinkles 

of  his  hand  press  sweetly  against  the  youth 

of  mine. 

His  cracked  khaki  hat  ribboned  in 

soft  brown  felt  cast  his  kind  cancer-ridden  face 

in  soft  Southern  shadows 

as  his  stories  competed  with  those  told  by  the 

mockingbirds  for  my  attention. 

He  never  forgot  where  the  brook  was 
and  we  always  found  its  whispers  soothing 
as  he  taught  me  the  proper  way  to 
tie  my  wishes  to  small  round 
pebbles. 


Sarah  Benton 


Voices  of  Waves 


I  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
"Sarah,  Sarah,"  the  waves  whisper  to  me. 
I  hear  their  voices  loud  and  strong, 
singing  the  notes  of  my  song. 

I  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
The  waves  offering  me  promises  of  peace. 
I  hear  their  voices  loud  and  strong, 
temptation  surrounds  me,  it  won't  be  long. 

I  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  sea, 

When  I  realize  this  world  holds  nothing  for  me. 

I  hear  their  voices  loud  and  strong, 

When  at  last  my  voice  and  theirs  sing  as  one. 


Charlotte  Bice 
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Come  Back  to  Me 


The  forest  was  green,  as  it  once  did  exist 

Into  the  forest  came  an  uninvited  guest 

Then  the  thoughtless  man  lifted  his  fist 

The  core  of  the  forest  was  laid  to  rest. 

He  with  his  power  came  forth  and  stepped  foot 

In  the  darkness  the  innocent  trees  cried 

They  then  erupted  and  burned  into  soot 

There  was  no  place  left  for  the  man  to  hide. 

He  no  sooner  realized  that  all  was  lost 

In  the  emptiness  a  friendship  he  longed 

All  the  devastation  that  he  had  caused 

And  the  disturbed  creatures  that  he  wronged. 

Alone  in  the  silence  his  shadow  wept 

A  deep,  fading  memory  was  the  only  thing  left. 


Lindsay  MacPherson 


Control 


A  body,  not  mine.  An  image,  far  greater. 

A  desire,  so  consuming,  a  goal,  nearly  reached. 

Controlled  by  what  enters  my  mouth,  I  eat. 

Constantly  fearing  the  results; 

Sneaking  quick  glances 

At  the  damage  done  by  an  unsuppressed  craving 

Overindulging.  Hating  myself  for  not  saying  no. 

Controlled  by  what  I  fear  the  most. 

Losing  control  I  spiral  downward  into  a  world  of  depression 

Constantly  running,  sweating,  eating  more,  eating  less 

The  extremes  consume  my  thoughts 

Angry  for  not  staying  in  control,  I  try  again,  and  again  I  fail. 

Never  good  enough.  Comparing  myself  to  them 

A  body,  not  mine.  An  image,  far  greater. 

A  desire,  so  consuming,  a  goal,  far  gone. 


Jennifer  Sloan 
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Diner  Scene 


Wet  gray  slashes  bombarded  the  diner  window,  demanding 
to  be  let  in  before  sliding  down  the  surface  in  defeat.  A  figure  in  a 
trenchcoat  ran  by,  pounding  the  puddly  pavement  on  his  way  to  some 
important  appointment.  The  diner  was  nearly  empty,  save  for  the 
lone,  bored  waitress  who  looked  like  something  out  of  a  Southern 
truck  stop,  the  tattooed  cook,  and  the  man  and  woman  in  the  back 
booth. 

The  woman  sat  across  from  him,  tracing  the  answers  to  iife 
on  her  napkin  with  her  fingernail.  He  sat  staring  at  his  food,  as  if  wait- 
ing for  it  to  tap  dance,  or  at  least  tell  him  what  to  say. 

"You  can  speak,  you  know,  unless  of  course  you're  waiting 
for  the  food  to  start,"  she  informed  him. 

Darn.  She's  good.  He  shrugged.  "I  don't  see  that  there's 
anymore  to  say.  You've  made  your  decision  to  go,  I  don't  like  it,  I  told 
you  so,  and  you  don't  care.  So  after  you're  done  planning  your  strat- 
egy on  your  napkin  there,  if  you've  got  something  to  contribute  I'd  be 
just  delighted  to  hear  it." 

Why  does  he  always  have  to  DO  that?  "I  don't  know  why 
you're  acting  as  if  this  has  just  dropped  out  of  the  sky  with  no  warning. 
I  told  you  from  the  beginning  that  I  wasn't  going  to  sacrifice  my  career 
for  you  unless  we  were  married,  and  since  you're  deathly  afraid  of  al- 
tars, I  guess  you  brought  this  on  yourself."  Her  fingers  played  an 
imaginary  tune  on  an  invisible  piano  hidden  in  the  table. 

The  waitress  blew  a  large  pink  bubble  from  the  enormous 
wad  of  gum  in  her  mouth  while  the  man  leaned  back  and  folded  his 
arms.  "You're  an  actress,  sweetie,"  he  said  without  a  trace  of  senti- 
ment. "It's  not  like  you're  ministering  to  starving  children  in  a  third 
world  country.  You  act.  You  get  up  on  a  stage  and  pretend  to  be 
someone  else.  Why  is  that  worth  anything?  What  good  can  you  possi- 
bly do  to  anyone?"  His  feet  were  tapping  at  the  linoleum  as  if  they 
were  in  a  musical,  although  they  sounded  more  like  those  African 
messenger  drums  to  her.  What  do  the  drums  say?  Very  bad  things 
ahead.  Don't  let  the  man  across  from  you  see  how  much  you  hurt. 

She  gave  him  the  infamous  disgusted  look.  "None,  at  least 
to  you.  I  never  said  I  was  in  this  business  for  others.  I'm  in  it  for  me." 
She  stared  out  the  rain-dotted  window  for  a  moment,  watching  umbrel- 
las with  legs  walk  by,  then  turned  her  head  back  to  him.  "I've  waited 
all  my  life  for  this  job.  I  told  you  this  was  how  it  was  going  to  be,  but  I 
guess  you  figured  I  wasn't  worth  enough  as  an  actress  to  think  it 
would  ever  happen."  She  was  getting  a  headache,  one  to  match  the 
migraine  sitting  across  from  her. 

He  rubbed  his  temples.  "Don't  start  with  that.  I  just  don't  un- 
derstand how,  after  all  we've  shared,  you  can  throw  it  all  away  for  a 
stupid  play.  Didn't  it  mean  anything  to  you?" 

"You're  the  one  who  says  we  can't  be  together  anymore.  I'm 
more  than  willing  to  try,"  she  informed  him,  hoping  he'd  agree  and  yet 
hoping  he'd  storm  out  of  the  diner  in  fury  so  she  could  have  a  story  to 
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tell  her  mother.  "He  was  a  raving  madman,  Mom.  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  hit  me  or  something.  I'm  better  off  without  him,  definitely. " 

"Oh,  please.  Let's  be  realistic.  You're  going  on  a  national 
tour  with  a  bunch  of  male  actors  who  'understand  you'  and  you  think 
you'll  still  be  interested  in  me  when  you  get  back  from  jet-setting?"  He 
wished  she'd  say  yes,  but  if  she  didn't,  she  could  at  least  do  him  the 
courtesy  of  being  a  supreme  witch  about  it.  "Seriously,  man,  she  was 
screaming  like  a  stuck  pig.  I'm  just  glad  I  don't  have  to  put  up  with 
that  anymore.  Thursday?  Yeah,  call  the  guys  and  we'll  watch  the 
game. " 

She  sighed.  "So,  you  don't  believe  me  when  I  say  I'd  do  my 
dead  level  best  to  make  this  work?" 
"Not  really." 

Her  mind  screamed  at  her  mouth  to  form  the  words  Please, 
don't  end  this,  I  have  no  clue  how  much  I'm  giving  up,  but  her  mind 
was  outvoted  by  her  inner  stupidity  and  instead  she  said,  "Well. ..I 
guess  that  settles  it."  She  took  a  swallow  of  her  water,  largely  for  lack 
of  something  better  to  do.  What  else  was  there  to  do? 

Don't  let  her  give  up  that  easily!  It's  got  to  mean  more  than  a 
sentence,  please,  more  than  that,  and  he  wanted  to  ask  her  so  badly  if 
that  was  really  all  she  felt,  but  his  throat  wouldn't  work.  Sure,  he  could 
bring  himself  to  fling  those  sarcastic  verbal  darts  at  her,  but  as  far  as 
asking  a  simple-  simple?  -  question,  he  was  as  silent  as  a  Lon 
Chaney  character. 

His  stomach  was  imploding,  but  he  managed  to  say,  "I  guess 
so.  So...."  Dead  end.  Verbal  cul-de-sac.  Big  red  traffic  light. 

His  silence  seemed  to  be  her  green  light  to  make  the  requi- 
site "What-A-Great-Two-Years-lt's-Been"  speech,  so  she  offered, 
"One  day,  we'll  be  able  to  look  back  on  this  and  see  that  it  was  a  good 
idea.  I've  got.. .got  a  lot  of  memories  I'll  never  forget,  and..."  She 
trailed  off,  noticing  a  teardrop  struggling  against  his  pride,  trying  to  fall 
down  his  cheek.  Oh,  great.  That  was  just  what  she  needed;  her  own 
tears  weren't  going  to  stand  for  being  kept  in  check  if  his  were  going  to 
get  out. 

"Please,"  he  said.  Please,  don't  say  this. 

She  nodded,  not  trusting  herself  to  actually  speak.  Not  going 
to  break  down,  not  going  to  cry,  going  to  be  strong.  "Well,  we  may  as 
well  finish  eating,  right?"  She  looked  to  him  for  approval. 

He  nodded  back  at  her.  "Right,"  he  affirmed.  Maybe  if  he 
just  thought  of  this  as  a  plot  from  one  of  those  Woody  Allen  movies 
they  both  loved,  he  could  detach  himself  for  the  moment.  He  caught 
in  her  resigned  smile  a  reflection  of  his  own.  She  didn't  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry  as  they  reached  for  the  salt  shaker  simultaneously. 

Nancy  Shealy 
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Explosion 


Shake  me! 
Let  me  reach 
the  point  of 
explosion; 
the  bottled  up 
feelings  come 
so  freely  when 
agitated  and  aroused. 
Shake  me  till  I  burst! 
The  words  are  coming 
easier  and  easier  and  easier 
for  the  love  of  expression, 
the  love  of  creation.  Pull  off 
my  confining  cap!  Allow  me 
to  share  my  heart's  deepest 
joys — my  passion  released, 
pouring  out,  overflowing  with 
emotion  slowly  running  down 
my  sides  and  spreading 
out  to  touch  the  lives  of  others. 
Come,  let  me  refresh  your  soul. 


Heather  Falco 


Burnett  Singleton 
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The  Celebration 


(after  Manet's  "Music  at  the  Tuileries") 

Sounds  of  music  and  laughter  fill  the  air  as  the  party  gets 
on  its  way.  Trays  of  crumpets  and  tea  are  passed  around  the  hungry 
and  rambunctious  crowd.  My  name  is  Rose,  and  I  love  parties.  This 
is  the  only  time  that  I  can  shed  my  secluded  skin  and  be  a  part  of 
the  group.  Percy,  my  husband  for  five  years,  is  standing  to  the  right 
of  me.  He  is  a  wonderful  husband  and  father.  The  two  little  rascals 
on  the  ground,  getting  their  brand  new  dresses  ruined,  are  my  chil- 
dren. Their  names  are  Mary  Catherine  and  Ashley  Dawn.  They  drive 
me  crazy,  but  they  are  my  pride  and  joy.  Sitting  next  to  me  is  my 
dear  old  mother,  Susan.  The  music  and  noise  from  the  crowd  are 
bothering  her.  She  has  never  been  one  for  a  lot  of  noise. 

Every  year,  the  townspeople  get  together  and  have  a  little 
party  to  celebrate  our  town's  history.  This  is  the  time  that  everyone 
gets  dressed  in  his  or  her  best  attire  and  brings  some  finger  foods. 
What  a  marvelous  celebration  it  is!  This  is  the  first  time  in  five  years 
that  it  has  not  rained  on  our  festivities.  We  praise  God  for  this.  In  the 
past  we  had  to  postpone  it  for  a  later  date,  but  today  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing its  brightest. 

My  favorite  part  of  the  party  is  the  music.  We  hire  the  best 
string  orchestra  in  town  to  play  their  angelic  harmonies  for  us.  My 
mother  gets  up  and  requests  her  favorite  song,  "Music  at  the  Tuiler- 
ies." When  they  start  to  play,  we  all  get  out  of  our  seats  and  dance 
until  our  feet  start  to  hurt.  Even  the  Baptists  dance  at  the  tunes,  but 
like  all  good  things,  the  party  must  come  to  an  end. 

The  musicians  pack  up  their  instruments  as  the  townspeo- 
ple get  their  last  helping  of  crumpets.  The  women  lift  their  sleeping 
children  off  their  laps  and  proceed  to  their  carriages.  While  they  are 
doing  this,  my  father  decides  to  take  a  picture  of  us  before  we  leave. 
That  is  what  lies  before  you.  I  cherish  this  picture  because  it  was  the 
last  picture  taken  of  my  dear,  sweet  mother.  She  died  a  year  later  of 
pneumonia.  Maybe  in  Heaven,  the  majestic  harps  play  my  mother 
her  favorite  song,  "Music  at  the  Tuileries." 


D.J.  Hedgepath 


Femininity 


Golden  locks  and  Velvet  lips 
Bequeathed  to  a  Young  child 
Life  itself  Benefits 
As  this  Woman  becomes  wild. 

Her  heart  so  Empty 
Of  life's  Forgotten  treasures — 
As  her  mind  flutters  Swiftly 
To  distant 

unknowing  Measures 

A  warmth  in  her  cheeks 
Comfort  embracing  her  Angelic  hand 
Her  eyes  seem  constantly  smiling — 
As  the  world  drones  slowly  to  an  End. 

All  of  this  Constant  perfection 
Her  little  glass  Menagerie — 
Keeps  her  heart  unmoving — 
As  her  Soul  bears  into  Me. 


Cindy  Hanna 


Gettysburg 


The  green  fields  march  slowly 
across  the  small,  blue  town, 
the  tired  streets  briefly 
interrupting  the  booming  meadows 
full  of  wildflowers  and  stone. 

Butterflies  glide  through  the  silence 
landing  on  the  sharp,  spiked  edges  of 
the  criss-crossed  brown  fences 
and  the  dull,  round  slopes  of  the 
angry,  black  cannons 
spilling  color  onto  the  solemn  borders. 

The  gentle  spring  breeze  filters 
through  the  muffled  fields  twisting 
and  turning  the  daisies 
in  its  sorrowful  fingers. 


Sarah  Benton 


Slow  Ice  continued  from  20 


As  the  defeated  team  walks  back  to  the  locker  room,  Scot  com- 
plains about  the  chipped,  bruised  ice,  "Slow  ice  tonight,  Chris." 

He  is  the  first  one  into  the  showers  and  the  last  one  out.  As  he 
walks  back  into  the  room,  they  sit  there  with  their  heads  hung  in  defeat, 
waiting  for  his  words.  As  they  look  up,  they  notice  that  he  is  already 
dressed  in  his  "press  conference  suit."  Every  captain  has  one.  His  is  navy 
blue.  Still,  they  sit  there  waiting  for  his  words  to  soothe  their  ache.  He 
looks  at  each  of  them  and  at  the  coach  and  at  his  water  bottle. 

"It's  no  secret  that  this  year's  been  rough  for  us.  We  didn't  reach 
our  goals  this  year.  We  lost  some  old  teammates  and  gained  some  new 
ones.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  we've  had  to  deal  with.  In  spite  of 
it  all  we've  survived  and  we're  on  our  way  to  a  better  year.  Tonight  is  just 
another  game.  This  season  is  just  another  season.  It'll  soon  fade  into  a 
new  one — and  you  guys'll  be  ready  for  it." 

The  silence  in  the  room  grows  to  a  deafening  roar  as  the  heads 
begin  to  shake  and  look  at  the  ground. 

"This  season  has  gone  by  so  quickly  and  I  wanted  to  thank  you 
for  it.  This  place  and  you  people  have  been  responsible  for  some  of  the 
best  years  of  my  life." 

He  walks  over  to  his  locker  and  picks  up  his  bag.  He  heads  for 
the  hallway  and,  when  he  is  sure  he  can  see  them  but  they  can't  see  him, 
he  looks  back  one  last  time.  They  sit  there  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and 
regret  on  their  minds  and  his  jersey — number  four — draped  across  the 
bench  directly  in  front  of  his  locker.  He  leaves  the  room  behind  as  he 
walks  towards  the  press  conference. 

Thinking  only  about  his  family,  he  walks  up  the  stairs.  He'll  have 
so  much  time,  now.  No  more  travels,  no  more  summer  hockey  camps,  no 
more  commercials,  only  time.  He  stops  in  Christopher's  room  and,  for  the 
first  time,  he  notices  that  Christopher  has  graduated  from  Cookie  Monster 
posters  to  X-Men  posters.  Joey's  Wayne  Gretzky  and  Mark  Messier  post- 
ers have  faded  into  Dave  Mirra  and  TJ  Lavin.  Every  night  he  checks  on 
them  and  every  night  he  ignored  them. 

He  walks  slowly  down  the  dark  hall  to  their  room.  He  watches 
her  controlled  breaths  escape  her  slightly  parted  lips.  She  looks  so  small 
under  the  huge  down  comforter.  Slowly  he  undresses  and  lays  his  clothes 
on  the  chair  beside  their  bed.  He  hears  her  begin  to  wake  as  he  gets  in 
and  puts  his  arms  around  her,  whispering  into  her  ear. 

Sarah  Benton 
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